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(Nur magazine is old enough to have 


yellowed copies of it stacked in college li- 
braries. A new editor needs to remember 
this as he assumes his responsibilities, for 
he is usually tempted to begin as if it were 
a new publication dependent upon him for 
its reputation. Sometimes an old journal 
does need revivification. This, however, 
is not the case with the FORENSIC, for 
it has had a pioneering and_ stimulating 
history. The previous editor did such a 
commendable job that it will be difficult 
to keep up the high standards he set. The 
changes we make will be few and most 
will be based upon recommendations of 
editor-emeritus Cromwell. 


We hope to increase the magazine's use- 
fulness to all members of Pi Kappa Delta. 
Most are undergraduate students. All that 
the FORENSIC has printed has _ been 
worthwhile reading for all our members, 
but we plan to encourage student thought 
on forensics by soliciting articles by them. 
Our columns have always have been open 
to them, but we desire an article by a 
student in each issue. To encourage this, 
we are announcing a_ contest In each 
forthcoming issue of the FORENSIC, we 
will print the best 500 word article of 
student thought on forensics. Only one 
will be printed each time. 


The editorial staff is being increased. 
Instead of one associate editor as in the 
the past, we now have two. Franklin 
Shirley of Wake Forest College will be 
in charge of alumni affairs. He will se- 
cure and assemble news of our former 
students and associates. A column of 
short notes and articles about PKD alumni 
will be regular features by Franklin Shir- 
ley. A concerted effort to increase cir- 
culation of the FORENSIC among alum- 
mi will be made by him. Malcolm Sillars 





Editorial 


of Los Angeles State College assumes the 
burden for Chapter notes and general chap- 
ter news. He will also write the column 
“Ridin’ the Provinces”, an innovation of 


the previous editor, 


llowever, these plans and others can- 
not succeed without your material. We 
cannot write the articles and we certainly 
cannot print news unless you send it in. 


llere are a few suggestions: 


1. Type all copy double-spaced on 8% 
by 11 paper with the name of your 
school at the top and send us one 
carbon. 


tu 


Write for publication. Rewrite the 
material until it is in good form. 


3. Observe our word-limit rules for 
articles. 1500 words for faculty, 
500 for students. 


4. When sending pictures put the names 
of the persons in the picture on a 
separate piece of paper. 


()bserve the deadline of the fifteenth 
day of the month preceding the month 
of the issue. 


wa 


6. Send all material to the appropriate 
editor: 


\ll chapter news should be sent to 


Malcolm ©). Sillars 
Department of Speech 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 29, California 


\ll alumni news should be sent to 


Franklin Shirley 

Department of Speech 
Wake Forest College 

Wake Forest, North Carolina 


All other material should be sent to 


Emmett T. Long 

Director of Admissions 
Pepperdine College 

Los Angeles 44, California 





Black Hills State Teachers College 


Dr. Nelson installs Ihe Black Hills Chapter, left to right: Robert Applegate, Mrs. Lavina J. Humbert 
Dr. Richard Hildreth, Dr. Russell E. Jonas, Dr. Nelson, Ronald Hennies, Marvin Olmstead, Mary 


Ellerman, Virginia Hullinger and Sally Holmes. 


The first installation of a Sioux Pro- 
vince chapter by a National President of 
i Kappa Delta took place on May 7, 1955 
when president-elect Theodore Nelson in- 
stalled South Dakota Iota chapter at Black 
llills State Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


the installation were Miss Clara Chillson, 


\ssisting Dr. Nelson in 


Sioux Province Governor from Augustana 
College and past Sioux Province Governor, 
\. Rk. Christensen of South Dakota State 
College Miss Chillson presented an en 
graved gavel to Jota president, Ronald 
Hlennies, at a banquet preceeding the instal 
lation Charter members initiated into 
the local chapter were: Robert Apple 
gate, Mary Illerman, Ronald Ilennies, Sa! 
ly tlo'm Virginia Hullinger, Virginia 
Matthew and Marvin Olmstead. Dr. Rus 
sell | Jonas, Vresident of Black Hills 
State, and Mrs. Lavina J. Humbert, head 
of the Drama Department, were initiated 
as honorary members. Dr. Richard Hil 
dreth, Chairman of the Communications 


Division, was installed as faculty sponsor 


lack Hills Teachers College was foun 
ded as the Dakota Territorial Normal 
School in 1883, seven years after the dis 


covery of gold and the opening of the Black 


Hills to the white man. Legend has it 
that the first President, Van B. Baker, 
known as “Principal Baker,” was one of 
the shrewdest and most successful poker 
plavers ever to visit early day Deadwood, 
15 miles from Spearfish. Principal Baker, 
according to legend, returned to Pennsyl- 
vania im 1885 and shortly thereafter was 
hanged for the murder of his wife. Dur- 
ing the following 75 years of its history 
Black [ills Teachers College had only 
three major presidents: President Cooke 
served from ISS5 to 1QIg, resident Wood- 
burn from tgtg to tgo42, and Dr. Russell 


Ix, Jonas who has held the office since 1942, 


In the early days of its founding, the 
school was located ona barren, rocky hill 
overlooking the irrigated truck farms of 
the Spearfish valley lhe view of Look- 
out Mountain, Spearfish Mountain, and 
Crow leak was unimpaired. Today, the 
campus is covered with beautiful  seed- 
less cottonwood, elm, and evergreen trees 


to fit the surrounding mountain splendor. 


BITC, as it is affectionately known 
among students and alumni, has, since its 
founding, made every attempt to manifest 


the friendly spirit of the territory, Mount 
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Rushmore serves as both a symbol of South 
Dakota and the spirit of the college. 


The college itself has been steadily grow- 
ing in recent years with the present enroll- 
ment running slightly above 600 students 
from all parts of the United States and 
several foreign countries. The Black Hills 
summer climate has proven so delightful 
that the summer school program at the 
college has rapidly developed into the larg- 
est in the state. The summer of 1955 saw 
more than 1500 students enrolling for 
classes in answer to the college’s advert- 
isement to combine education wiith a va- 
cation. Indicative of the vacation spirit 
is the fact that faculty men are expert 
fly fishermen and no one goes without his 
limit of deer, elk, and antelope during the 


various seasons. 


Another summer attraction is the famous 
Joseph Meier Black Hills Passion Play. 
The play, attracting thousands of tourists 
each summer, provides opportunity for 
summer drama students to participate as 
supers and in production. 


During the 30's, Black Hills first inau- 
gurated its forensic program under the 
direction of Dr. Fred Gunther. Despite 
the then poor road conditions for getting 
out of the hills, the college teams traveled 
widely and gained a reputation for being 
always a threat if not a winner. World 
War II curtailed the activities in foren- 
sics and it wasn’t until 1953 that the pres- 
ent growth of the program got under 
way. but, despite the newness of the pro- 
gram, it is an active one. In addition to 
participating in intercollegiate forensics, 
Black Hills State Teachers College does 
its part to support the program in the South 
Dakota high schools. The Pi Kappa Delta 
Chapter sponsors three meets for the high 
schools: A  Declamation Workshop in 
October, a Discussion Tournament in Dec- 
ember and an Invitational Forensics Tourn- 
ament in February. 


Chapter Directory 


ALABAMA 
Beta—Alabama College, Montevallo 
Gamma—Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 


ARIZONA 
Beta—Arizona State College, Tempe 


ARKANSAS 
Beta—Quachita College, Arkadelphia 
Epsilon—Southern State College, Magnolia 


CALIFORNIA 

Alpha—University of Redlands, Redlands 
Gamma—California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
Delta—College of the Pacific, Stockton 
Epsilon—University of California at Los Angeles 
Zeta~-George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles 
Eta—San Diego State College, San Diego 
Theta—Peasadena College, Pasadena 

Tota—Chico State College, Chico 

Kappa—Upland College, Upland 

Lambda—Loe Angeles State College, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Alpha—Colorada A & M College, Fort Collins 
Beta—Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
Gamma—Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison 


GEORGIA 
Beta—University of Georgia, Athens 
Gamma—University ot Georgia, Atlanta Division, Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Alpha—College of Idaho, Caldwell 
Gamma—Idaho State College, Pocatello 


ILLINOIS 
Alpha—Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
Beta—Eureka College, Eureka 
Gamma—Carthage College, Carthage 
Delta—Bradley University, Peoria 
Zeta—-Monmouth College, Monmouth 
Eta—Illinois State Normal, Normal 
lota—North Central College, Naperville 
Lambda—Shurtleff College, Alton 
Mu-—-Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Nu-—Western State College, Macomb 
Xi-—Augustana College, Rock Island 
Omicron—De Paul University, Chicago 
Pi—Northern Illinois State Teachers, DeKalb 
Phi-—Illineis College, Jacksonville 
Rho--The Principia, Elsah 
Sigma—Eastern State College, Charleston 
Tau James Millikin University, Decatur 
Upsilon-—-Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Chi-—-Greenville College, Greenville 
Psi-—-MeKendree College, Lebanon 


INDIANA 
Alpha—Franklin College, Franklin 


IOWA 

Beta—Central College, Pella 
Delta—Morningside College, Sioux City 
Epsilon—Simpson College, Indianola 
Eta—Upper lowa University, Fayette 
Theta—-Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
lota~Westmar College, Le Mars 
Kappa—-Buena Vista College, Storm Lake 
Lambda—-Dubuque University, Dubuque 
Mu-—-Drake University, Des Moines 
Xi-—-Luther College, Decorah 


ANSAS 

Alpha Ottawa University, Ottawa 
Beta—-Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 
Delta—-Southwestern College, Winfield 

Zeta— Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
Theta—Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh 
Kappa-—-Baker University, Baldwin City 
Lambda—Sterling College, Sterling 
Mu-—Bethany College, Lindborg 

Nu-Fort Hays State College, Hays 

Xi-—Bethel College, North Newton 
Omicren—MePhersen College, McPherson 





Los Angeles State College 


& 


Los Angeles State: Front Row: Dr. Malcolm Sillars, Jesse Wall, Reuben Kong, Frank Kent, Cal Gaff. 
Back Row: Dr. James Stansell, Fred Scott, Ray Hallard, Jacqui Friedman, Phil Schreiner, Phil Kelly, Ross 


Gearhart, Pauline Eckhart, Harry McKown. 


On March 12, 1955 at the faculty offices 
of the Division of Language Arts, Profes- 
sor Emmett Long of Pepperdine and two 
ot his debaters, Alice Baker and Barbara 
Perdue, installed the California Lambda 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Los Angeles 
State College. At the same time Philip 
Schreiner was installed as President, Phil- 
lip Kelly as Vice President and Ross Gear- 
hart as Secretary-Treasurer. Also initiated 
as members at that time were Harry Mc- 
Kown, Reuben Kong,, Frank Kent,, Earl 
Clyde, Ray Hallard, Jess Wall, Fred Scott, 
Jacqui Friedman, Pauline Eckhart, Tom- 
my Vize, Don Young, Louis Tuttle, Ben 
Wyatt and Dr. James Stansell. 


In the Spring, seven new members were 
added to the charter members and new 
officers, Ross Gearhart, president; Jess 
Wall, vice president and Frank Kent, sec- 
retary-treasurer, were elected. New mem- 
bers initiated were Ed Grigg, Paul Zetter- 
sten, Bob McConnell, Ed Couture, Don 
Tokowitz, Tom Dougherty and Don Dun- 
ham. 


Los Angeles State College was founded 
by the legislature of the State of California 
in 1947. Its stated function is to train 
people to serve the business needs of the 
community, offer general liberal arts train- 
ing, prepare students for advanced pro- 
fessional training and train teachers. The 


college offers the last two years leading 
to the B.A. It also offers the M.A. degree 
in several fields. It is accredited to train 
students for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the state of California. It offers 
the Secondary Credential in Speech. Last 
year the school had 4,000 full time students 
enrolled. 


‘rom the beginning of the college, for- 
ensics has had a steady growth both in the 
number of students participating and the 
amount of money the student body has 
appropriated to the program. Last year 
the student kody contributed $1800, The 
program was sponsored in its early years 
by Mrs. Eula Jack and Dr. Fredrick Shro- 
yer. For three years Dr. James J. Stansell 
was the advisor and last year when Dr. 
Stansell became Department Head, the 
direction of the program was taken over 
by Dr. Malcolm Sillars, former Pi Kappa 
Delta debater from Redlands. 


Full support for the forensics program 
and a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was 
voiced this year by all the members of the 
Administration from President Howard 
S. McDonald on down. Last year, perhaps 
its most active to date, speakers from Los 
\ngeles State won six first place awards, 
10 Superior awards and 34 awards of Ex- 
cellent, were chosen to participate in the 
West Point Tournament and placed third 
in the National Discussion Contest spon- 
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sored by the University of Illinois at Navy 
Pier. 


The present Director of Forensics, Mai- 
colm Sillars, was this year elected Presi- 
dent of the Southern California Colleg- 
iate Forensics Association and named 
Associate Editor of THE FORENSIC. 
Dr. James J. Stansell, former Director of 
Forensics and charter member of the local 
Pi Kappa Delta chapter was this year 
named Acting Chairman of the Division 
of Language Arts. Pi Kappa Delta at Los 
Angeles State counts itself lucky to have on 
the Speech and [english faculty ten former 
college debaters or directors of Foren- 
sics including Pi Kaps Dr. Robert Douglas 
(Redlands) and Dr. Robert Cathcart (Pep- 
perdine and Redlands). With this kind of 
support there is great hope for the future 
of Forensics and Pi Kappa Delta on the 
Los Angeles State College campus. 


The largest squad in L.A. State’s his- 
tory, thirty or more, is expected this fall 
including Pi Kappa Delta members Ed- 
ward Couture, Jesse Wall, Phillip Kelly, 
Ross Gearhart, Don Tokowitz, Paul 





Dr. Charles T. Battin 





Zettersten, and Frank Kent. The present 
chapter under the presidency of Ross 
Gearhart, has two major projects in mind 
for next year, the compiling of a forensics 
history of Los Angeles State College and 
the enrolling of the debate Alumni in Pi 
Kappa Delta. 


The students and faculty of Los Ang- 
eles State College are looking forward to 
the movement of the college from its pres- 
ent site on the campus of Los Angeles City 
College to its new campus on the eastern 
outskirts of Los Angeles near Alhambra. 
This move is expected to be made in Feb- 
ruary of this year. This Fall, classes were 
begun in the San Fernando Valley and in 
a year or so full time students should be 
enrolled on the San Fernando campus in 
Northridge. The forensics program will 
move to the downtown campus but will 
be pushed in the San Fernando Valley as 
soon as student activities begin on the 
Northridge campus. This should give Pi 
Kappa Delta two chapters where they only 
bargained for one when they signed up 
Los Angeles State College last March. 





Staging of the national Pi Kappa Delta 
convention this year in the far West focus- 
es attention on one of the founders of 
PKID — Dr. Charles T. Battin, Director 
of Forensics at the College of Puget Sound 
in Tacoma, Washington. Dr. Battin is the 
last of the original group of founders of 
Pi Kappa Delta who its still active in for- 
ersics. Together with John Shields, Le- 
land Jenks, Jesse Elder and Sam Marsh, as 
students, and Egbert Roy Nichols as ad- 
visor, Battin was a charter member of the 
first constituted chapter, established at 
Ottawa, University in 1912. Today Dr. 
Battin holds certificate No. 2 and key No. 
8 in the order. 


\fter being graduated from Ottawa, 
Battin coached football and high school 
debate for two years. Then followed a 
year of graduate work, a year of teaching 
sociology and political science at his Alma 
Mater, where he also coached both debate 
and football. 


After two years in France as an artillery 


officer in World War I he returned to the 
academic life, spending a year at the 
Universite de Montpilier in France and a 
year as a high school principal. Even in 
this administrative position he could not 
keep away from coaching debate and foot- 
ball. 


South America beckoned and he spent 
four years in Brazil as manager of the 
Foreign and Commercial Department of the 
Cia Expresso Federale of Rio de Janie- 
ro. ©n this job he supervised handling 
of the large custom's brokerage division, 
a commercial storage division which stored 
hundreds of thousands of bags of coffee 
in bond, as well as the tourist section hand- 
ling all of American Express tourist bus- 
iness in brazil and Argentina. Dr. Bat- 
tin directed a large longshoring department 
involving over 600 longshoremen. His 
most exacting job was purchasing supplies 
for the steamships, for which his company 
served as agent. This task involved pur- 
chasing every conceivable item of food, as 
well as ship repair parts amounting to con- 
siderably more than $100,000 a month. 
During all this activity, he managed to 
write several articles for Brazilian mag- 
azines on tariff rates and customs reg- 
ulations 


lie then took three years’ graduate work 


at the University of Chicago, getting his 


Ph.D. in economics and business. 


Kor the past 27 years he has been the 
head of the Department of Business Ad 
ministration and Economics at the College 
of Puget Sound, building from seven maj 


ors to 350 majors today 


I-ven that task was insufficient for his 
unflagging energy and he took off two 
years to serve the Federal government as 
Wage Stabilization Director for Alaska. 
In the fields of public service he has been 
enthusiastic and unselfish, serving on sev 
eral state boards dealing with Public Assis 
tance, Labor Management, and is at present 
the Economics Advisor to a national com 
mittee dealing with labor-management prob 
lems, and also finds time to serve as a mem 


ber of the Tacoma City Council. 


During his years at the College of Pu- 
get Sound, Dr. Battin has been instrumen- 
tal in bringing into the national Pi Kappa 
Delta organization the chapters at Seattle 
Pacific, Pacific Lutheran, Western Wash- 
ington, Whitworth College, St. Martins 
College and Lewis and Clark College. 


()ver the years he has written numerous 
articles for the FORENSIC, for national 
magazines on economics; been co-editor 
of a text book on economics; and co- 
author of a course published by the United 
States Bureau of Social Security on fore- 
manship and leadership training. 


He started the Washington State High 
School “invitational” forensic tournament 
22 years ago and it has grown steadily 
until today it is the largest high school 
forensic tournament in the West. Last year 
there were 240 debate teams and 140 entries 
in extempore, 98 entries in interpretative 
reading and 60 entries in oratory. This 
year the totals are expected to be exceeded. 
Twenty years ago, Dr. [Battin started a 
“tyro” tournament for junior colleges, 
freshmen and sophomores in four-year 
colleges in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana. The tournament 
has been staged annually, without having 
missed a vear since it was started. The 
College of Puget Sound had 19 colleges 
represented in the 1955 tournament, with 
the sweepstakes being awarded the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. The tyro tourney, like 
the high school debate tournament, has 
also grown to become one of the major 
college tournaments of the Northwest. 


The vears and the accomplishments of 
Dr. Charles T, Battin are a credit to his 
organizational ability, his inspiration as 
a teacher and a forensic coach. His enthus- 
iasm and ability to accomplish seemingly 
impossible tasks have aided his forensic 
teams From him they have caught some 
of his persuasion and determination. In 
Dr, Lattin’s creed there is no known de- 
feat. There may come temporary set-backs, 
but never complete defeat. 
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As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, we are encouraging students to write for The 
Forensic. No articles are presented in this issue, but we do have the following student 
gvrations. Each was rated superior at the Redlands convention. 


Dangers to Democracy 
MEL NICKERSON, College of the Pacific 


Is there a society in existence today 
solely pledged to progress? Has there ever 
been such a society? It has been the exper- 
ience of man from the Sea of Galilee to 
Plymouth Rock to persecute him who 
dared to question the accepted way of life. 
Therein lies the weakness of our society. 
Therein lies the problem which Shake- 
speare epitomized as “ . . . the undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns, puzzles the will and makes 
us rather bear those pains we have than 
fiv to others that we know not of.” 


In our own time, in our own land the 
sought for freedom of the Pilgrims has 
given way to conformity. In their zest for 
purity men have forsaken ideals and laws 
and have sentenced non-conformists to 
the wrath of public opinion. Mere mention 
of association with opposing points of view 
today may bring upon a thinking person 
the damning stamp of public censure. So 
all inclusive has the purge become that it 
appears hopeless to combat it for it has 
penetrated to the very core of our way of 
life. 


Christianity was ushered in with the per- 
secution of the Christian martyrs. Their 
descendants and followers in turn burned 
to death one Giardano Bruno in the year 
sixteen hundred for having had the audac- 
ity to contradict their dogmas. In modern 
times with the advent of powered flight 
one man campaigned loudly for offensive 
air power. We back his principles whole- 
heartedly today but what did we have for 
General Billy Mitchell yesterday? <A mil- 
itary court martial was his only reward 
for having been born thirty years too soon. 


Are we also making a mistake in cruci- 
fying present day non-conformists? Will 
such men as John Patton Davies and Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer be wronged by our haste 


in jumping on the bandwagon of conform- 
itv? QOmly time holds the answer. 


The effects of thought control were 
demonstrated to us quite dramatically in 
nineteen forty nine. In that vear Academic 
Freedom suffered. The Regents of the 
University of California demanded the 
faculty sign a lovalty oath or risk the 
loss of their positions regardless of other 
qualifications \s a result a number of 
faculty members were dismissed on grounds 
of discipline even though the Regents ad- 
mitted that none of the recalcitrants were 
communists. 


What were the repercusions of this lov- 
alty oath? The following year some forty 
or fifty regular courses were not sched- 
uled. .\ number of faculty members re- 
signed in protest. And some well known 
scholars who were invited to join the fac- 
ulty refused on principle to do so 


Today we are told by the advocates of 
purity of thought that we shall consider 
only those sides of the question which our 
leaders have labeled secure for considera 
tion. Today Academic Freedom has suf- 
fered at the hands of thought control 
through the intercollegiate debate question. 
\ number of schools denied students the 
right to debate the topic. In choosing “ Dip- 
lomatie recognition of the Communist Gov- 
ernment of China,” the Speech Association 
of America picked a dynamic subject. It 
is a subject that has infinite possibilities 
for research, thought and inquiry into a 
matter of public concern which should be 
freely dicussed without interference. For 
on maintenance of freedom of speech and 
diversity rests the entire structure of our 
political democracy. When either one of 
these freedoms is threatened by denial in 
any form no one’s rights are safe. 





This refusal to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of another side to the question is as 
silly today as it was in the days of Colum- 
bus when only one view was held proper 
concerning the shape of the world. It is as 
dangerous and unrelenting as the perse- 
cution of the astronomers in the seven- 
teenth century who sought for truth in the 
heavens. The results of their labors cul- 
minated in the Copernican theory only to 
see one of the leading popularizers of the 
doctrine burnt at the stake in 1600 because 
of his beliefs. This so frightened other 
scientists that astronomers such as Galileo, 
Kepler and Brahe, in fear of the same fate, 
took their scientific endeavors underground 
only to be sought and persecuted for their 
efforts. 


Are we in danger of the same thing 
happening to us today? If not merely 
pushing free inquiry underground some 
feel we are jeopardizing its very existence. 
One of the greatest minds of our day tells 
us that if he had it all to do over again 
he would change his objective. Dr. Al- 
bert Einstein has informed us that he 
would don a bibbed overall instead of a 
scientific smock, a plumber’s pipe wrench 
would substitute for a slide rule and he 
would forget any such silly notions as the 
theory of relativity. 


The dangers to democracy which are in- 
volved in conformity are not confined to 
any one freedom such as that of speech, 
or of assembly, or even of unlawful seizure. 
Rather democracy, as we know it, is a com- 
posite of many constitutional freedoms. 
These rights are interwoven so closely that 
any limitation on one must ultimately effect 
the very existence of our democracy. 


The hysteria of thought control so evi- 
dent today has evolved from a fear of 
the spread of Communism. Yet the very 
idea that freedom is a relative thing and 
must yield to the need for preserving the 
safety of the nation is only a step removed 
from the simple and brutal slogan that 
the end not only justifies the means but 
justifies any means. Adoption of such a 
concept would be the death blow to reduce 
our freedoms to the all time low of his- 
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An example of the present trend to- 
ward this concept is the exercise of a prac- 
tice which has long been held unconstitu- 


tory. 


tional. The questioning of past associa- 
tions is a dangerous trend toward totali- 
tarian tactics. Its results can only be 
destructive. 


Those professional patriots who assume 
leadership tomorrow and who develop new 
concepts will be able to search back and 
label all societies, all divergent thoughts, all 
opposing points of view as subversive to 
the best interests of the moment and you 
must bow in agreement else you receive 
the label of non-conformist. Adoption 
of a program of conformity would be com- 
plete submission to a totalitarian system 
of thought control. This is not the answer 
to the spread of Communism. 


Doubt concerning the validity of free 
thought and inquiry, free discussion and de- 
bate weakens freedom at a time when it 
must be strong. Freedom is no luxury to 
he enjoyed only in untroubled times. It 
is a positive source of strength needed 
most urgently in those times when society 
is subject to stress. The solution lies in 
the defense of all of our rights and privi- 
leges. To lose one imperils them all. 


The fight is not confined to the battle- 
field with our enemy but exists in every- 
day associations with ourselves. The res- 
ponsibility for the fight rests with the in- 
dividual citizen to create and preserve a 
public opinion which insists on generous 
and wholehearted support of our way of 
life. A free people will remain free only 
if they have the will to remain free. 


Will we accept the challenge? Our fore- 
fathers did in seventeen seventy six when 
Thomas Paine declared: 


“These are the times that try men’s 
souls. And the summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will in this crisis 
shrink from the service of his country. 
But he that stands it now deserves 
the love and thanks of man and wo- 
man. ‘Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered. But we have this conso- 
lation with us that the harder the con- 
flict the more glorious the triumph.” 
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The "Il Am” In Pursuit Of Happiness 


BY 


In each life, between the beginning and 
the ending, we often find ourselves involv- 
ed in a mingling of events and questions. 
When we sirive to answer the questions, 
wien we seek to understand the reasons 
why of events, | suppose it is only natural 
for a person to think foremost of the “I 
am”. (ne tends to measure all acts in 
terms of his happiness. And in so doing, 
one often stands with the Apostle Peter 
in denial. He stands with Judas in the 
crucifying of love. God is love. 


If one could be a prophet, he could see 
tomorrow's shape in the form of a vision 
or gaze prophetically upon the content of 
a dream. Then one could know how to 
measure and how to act without cheating 
himself or others. But I am not a prophet. 
| too am one of life’s pilgrims. I question 
where mankind seeks the answers. My 
fears are the fears of the people such as 
need and loneliness. I fail as often as the 
man next door. | am as good, or as evil, 
as people permit. I solve problems in the 
present tense—in terms of my happiness. 
| am as you are. 


| am only too cognizant of the fact that 
the racial issues of this country have been 
crusaded upon to the extent that they 
have become the common thing. I too 
have crusaded. But the problem had not 
touched me then. Now it is different. For 
a personal problem is acutely your own, 
and it is much more difficult to solve. 
Events never seem to become quite com- 
monplace when they happen to you. The 
advice of the crusaders no longer applies. 
Even your own decisions embrace uncert- 
ainty. 


My problem made a passing note on the 
hearts of a few people, so I am here to 
speak only for myself. The “I am” in 
pursuit of happiness. The “I am” striv- 
irg to understand the events and to answer 
the questions. I must find the answers. 
The answers shape my future. For you 
see, [ am colored, and I am in love with 
a white girl. 


ll 


FELIX NEALS, /daho State College 


In 1951 I entered college, not to find 
love, but for the heightening of values, 
the acquiring of knowledge, the finding 
of direction. My life took on a new in- 
tensity, for college is a pleasant place. It 
is a place where you talk to the intellec- 
tual, shake the hand of the millionaire and 
the pauper, become the friend of the white, 
the black, the red, the yellow; and yes, in 
college | have hated and been hated too. 
But it is also the place where you can fall 
in love and turn poet. It happened to me. 
Then you know what is meant by com- 


pletion. For the first time you are really 
alive. You have a purpose now. You 
have found meaning. Even the little 





things became meaningful—a book, a pic- 
ture, a familiar song, or a phrase such as, 
“Darling, look!” when something passes 
that two people believe is wonderful. Ev- 
erything seems to be built on a foundation 
of beauty. Everyone appears to be bonded 
to human oneness. 


Your thoughts turn to marriage You 
picture a home and a fireside. But a mar- 
riage should be free from fear, so you 
consider the difficulties which could arise 
especially if you were I and loved a 
white girl. You begin to question. You 
try to foresee events in terms of happiness. 
Where does your happiness lie? You do 
not question your love for each other. 
Love is a universal something; it surpasses 
the boundaries and the nationalities. It 
knows no tongue. It perceives no color. 
You question the possibilities of such a 
marriage in the world in which we live; 
a world filled with knowledge yet torn by 
conflict; a Christian world teaching the 
doctrine of Christ, vet divided by hatred. 
Whether this be man’s destiny or the result 
of his own self-poisoning is of small im- 
portance to you. But what would happen 
to your marriage, your home, encom- 
passed by such is of great consequence. 
Your decision can change the direction of 
two lives. 





' A pursuit of happiness can be staggering. 
You can only appraise and compare. To- 





day’s wish-thought is not necessarily to- 
morrow's truth. So I think in terms of 
today and its forces. In a society the 
forces are always present—the look which 
causes pain; the gesture which shows con- 
tempt, destroys dreams, and often cre- 
ates in an image; the whispered word 
which turns the most beautiful love into 
somet*ing cheap and ugly; the withholding 
ing of a job to enhance the need of bread. 
Those things are merely acts. But they 
have their values. Often they can wither 
a love. 


I have also wondered what it is that 
gives life worth. In the process of living 
we are but a few pages. We neither begin 
nor end life. And many things have their 
darker aspects. The unhappiness of the 
moment always grabs the spotlight. 


| do not believe that society is right. 
I am not on the side of society or its for- 
ces. I give my loyalty to love. For if 
God is love, if only immortality is the 


soul, then the soul must be whereby love 
lives. There is no wrong love. 


But I would also like to be right. |! 
cannot mold society. I can only live in it. 
In her world I am a leper. If I married 
her, there would be two. For her that at- 
mosphere would constitute a slow and neg- 
ative death. | cannot ask that. The mar- 
riage cannot be. 


She does not feel that my decision is 
the right one. Her heart dictates. Her 
love tells her that the story should not end 
there. That makes my decision even more 
difficult. It hurts. The hurt which has 
already ensued leaves a large impress. But 
if we married the heart aches of the future 
could pain more. The marriage cannot be. 
\nd she cannot understand that now. 


So in trying to be on the side of right, 
[ stand with the Apostle Peter in denial. | 
stand with Judas in murder. I am hanging 
love with my thoughts. And in love there 
is more than a little of God. 


Loyalty In The Cold War 


by Barbara Rollins, Dakota Wesleyan University 


On February 4, Senate Bill No. 122 
was quietly handed to the Secretary of the 
South Dakota State Senate. A few days 
later the bill was presented to the thirty- 
five men who comprise the upper house of 
the legislature. There was no debate; the 
measure was approved unanimously and 
dispatched to the House of Representatives. 


Here there was a brief flurry as a single 
representative sought to block the measure, 
but in the final count only two dissenting 
votes were cast. 


The next day, South Dakota’s new gov- 
ernor placed his signature on the bill to 
maugurate a loyalty oath for the teachers 
and public employees of the state of South 
Dakota. 


The loyalty oath measure was placidly re- 
ceived by a public that was concentrating 
its attention on the heated legislative debate 
as to. when South Dakota should open its 
pheasant season. The state of mind of the 
teachers seemed dull compared to the ex- 


citing question as to just when eager 
hunters could re-open next fall’s warfare 
on cock pheasant. 


But a few editors, a ministerial assoc- 
iation, a handful of private citizens in- 
terrupted their concern over the fate of 
the pheasant long enough to enter a pro- 
test against Senate Bill No. 122. 


My first encounter with the so-called 
loyalty bill was a small news item which 
reported the opposition of a local minister- 
ial association. | gave the matter scant 
consideration until a day later when I not- 
iced the comment of a small town editor, 
who wrote: 


“One of the silly and unnecessary actions 
to come out of the present legislative ses- 
sion is the proposed law requiring all public 
officials, including school teachers to sign 
a loyalty oath. We believe most of our 
public officials and teachers are loyal citi- 
zens and it foolish to ask them to sign a 
loyalty oath.” “On the otherhand,”  in- 





quired the editor, “does signing such an 
oath make a citizen loyal?” 


This latter question somehow aroused 
my curiosity in an issue that had not prev- 
iously concerned me. What, I wondered is 
a loyalty oath? What is its purpose? Why 
is it marked especially for teachers? How 
does it separate the loyal from the dis- 
loyal? I was, in fact, to wonder about 
the very nature of loyalty itself. On what 
basis do we decide who among us is loyal 
and who disloyal? 


A visit to the city library produced Sen- 
ate bill 122, the instrument designed to 
rally all public employees and teachers to 
the Constitution. “I do solemnly swear 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of the state of South Dakota, 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same.” 


As I pondered the meaning of this new 
effort to achieve loyalty by oath, I be- 
came disturbed over its real significance. 
Were our state lawmakers assuming that 
teachers cannot be be trusted to teach the 
truth until they had sworn allegiance to 
state and nation? If so, what would pre- 
vent a real subversive from signing the 
oith to conceal his disloyalty? Long ago 
a wise man warned that “Not everyone 
who saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” Yet, here is 
a measure that says in effect: He that saith 
I am loyal, I am loyal, is indeed loyal. 

Something is fundamentally wrong with 
such a concept of loyalty. It is in effect 
a substitution of the label for the article. 
In a deeper sense, it is an insult to the 
Americanism of those who sign such an 
oath. It would replace our confidence 
in each other and our faith in freedom with 
the empty formalism of lip service to the 
state. It seeks, in short, to wed our tea- 
chers to the state with a vow—a vow that 
is meaningless apart from the true devotion 
that makes such a formality unnecessary in 
the first place. 

It seems to me that this simple oath is 
all too indicative of that larger pattern of 
anxiety and fear that has been the Ameri- 
can byproduct of the cold war. In our 
efforts to combat subversion both at 
home and abroad, we have engaged in a 


frustrating search for security by con- 
formity ; and, if you please, loyalty by leg- 
islation. 

This is the kind of impatient thirst for 
security that bypasses traditional civil and 
personal rights to attain its goal. In the 
words of Henry Steele Commager : 

“It wants not intellectual conviction nor 
spiritual conquest, but mere outward con- 
formity. In matters of loyalty it takes the 
word for the deed, the gesture for the prin- 
ciple. It is content with the flag salute 
and does not pause to consider the warn- 
ing of the Supreme Court that “a person 
gets from a symbol the meaning he puts 
into it, and what is one man’s comfort and 
inspiration is another’s jest and scorn.” 

It is not difficult to see both the cause 
and the effect of the pattern of anxiety 
that has been developing on the American 
scene. 

With the end of World War II, we were 
impatient to return to the hard won fruits 
of victory—peace, security, confident living. 

3ut such was not to be our post war 
fate. A long chain of irritation, frustra- 
tion and rancor has haunted us for the past 
decade. Instead of the peaceful world 
community of our dreams—we got the 
cold war and the iron curtain. Instead of 
security on the home front, we have had 
an endless parade of charges and counter- 
charges, congressional investigations, loy- 
alty boards, and the melancholy spectacle 
of McCarthyism. The hostility of the 
Communist world coupled with the evi- 
dence of internal subversion was enough 
to frighten the American people. 

This climate of fear provided the back- 
drop for a whole array of political fear 
mongers who aimed their attacks at public 
officials, teachers, clergymen and other in- 
dependent thinkers who dared to express 
unpopular convictions. 

Weird, new practices were somehow 
swallowed by the American public—char- 
acter assassination, guilt by association, 
Wiretapping, the firing of private and pub- 
lic employees on the basis of hearsay, 
irresponsible gossip, or outright lies by pro- 
fessional opportunists. 


It was this unwholesome soil that sprou- 
ted Harvey Matusow, the self-confessed 
liar and former Communist whose ser- 
vices were utilized by the United States 
Department of Justice. 





This was the same strange plenomomen 
that led the atomic energy commission to 
repudiate Dr. Oppenheimer, America’s 
foremost authority on atomic energy. 

Fear was present again when John Pat- 
on Davies, the brilliant Asia expert was 
fired by the State Department after he had 
successfully withstood eight severe loyalty 
investigations. 

Even Scott McLeod’s super-sensitive 
loyalty screen in the State Department does 
not satisfy the Department of Agriculture 
as Wolf Ladejinsky learned recently. 
Ladejinsky, the man who fought commun- 
ism so successfully in Asia, suddenly dis- 
covered that his Americanism was not 
good enough for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Is it possible that we Americans are be- 
coming victims of our fears? Have we 
sought so diligently to become good anti- 
Communists that we have lost sight of the 
more difficult task of living as good Ameri- 
cans. ? 

Archibald MacLeish has warned us that 
“a man who lives by his hates instead of 
his loves is sick; so it is with nations.” 

Americanism can never be satisfied with 
the mere outward manifestations of pat- 
notism, the salute, the pledge, or the oath. 

Americanism is a way of life and an 
attitude of mind which draws its strength 
from confidence, not fear; the free dis- 
cussion of issues, not the blight of conform- 
ity: the mutual respect of others, not sus- 
picion and scorn. 

\t a time in history when America is 
ca led to lead the free world, we must be 
doubly certain that our freedom at home 
remains untarnished. 

It was one of our most thoughtful Sup- 
reme Court Justices who wrote in 1951: 

“Qur real power is our spiritual strength 
and that spiritual strength stems from our 
civil liberties. Cur weakness grows when 
we become intolerant of opposing ideas 
and borrow the policeman's philosophy 
from the enemy we detest. Unfortu- 
nately, the demands of orthodoxy already 
have begun to sap our strength. The times 
demand a renaissance in freedom of thought 
and expression.” 

Such a renaissance will be born—not in 
the shadow of loyalty oaths, but as we ded- 
icate ourselves to the finer tasks of build- 
ing a more perfect union of free men. 
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Buena Vista College Chapter; Front Row — Gary Fiscus, Jay Shelp, Al Sinek, Vicki Morton, John Erholm, 


Merlyn McGarry, Paul Kochele. 


Back Row — Carol Hammer, Paul Olson, Bill Fahan, John Cross, 


Roger Decker, George Pettengill, Gladys Kuehl, Jo Mill. 


Chapter Notes 


Buena Vista College : 


Che Iowa Kappa Chapter of Pi Kappa 
Delta at Buena Vista College carried out 
an extensive program of speech activities 
during 1954-55 which included participation 
in intercollegiate tournaments and numer- 
ous local speaking engagements. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Speakers’ Bureau were especial- 
ly active, appearing before service clubs 
PTA’s and other community groups. An 
original oratory contest for all college stu- 
dents was held on the Buena Vista Campus 
in March with the local chapter in charge 
of arrangements. 


The fifth annual High School Foren- 
sics Conference was a highly successful 
venture with 35 high schools from North- 
west Iowa participating in discussion, de- 
bate extemporaneous speaking, interpret- 
ative reading, and radio speaking. Ad- 
vanced speech students, under the direction 
of Professor Gladys Kuehl, Director of 
Forensics, acted as judges and chairmen 
for the various events of the local confer- 
ence as they did at high school declam- 
atory and forensic contests throughout the 


season. 


The formal banquet for initiation of 
new members and installation of officers 
was held on May 12. Seven new mem- 
bers were initiated. They were: John 
Cross, Roger Decker, John Erholm, Carol 
Hammer, Merlyn McGarry, Paul Olson, 
and George Pettengill. John A. Fisher, 
newly inaugurated President of Buena Vis- 
to College, was awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in recognition of his personal pres- 
tige as public speaker and his active sup- 
port of the forensic program. 


New officers for 1955-56 are: Vicki 
Morton, president; Al Sinek, vice-presi- 
dent; Merlyn McGarry, secretary-treas- 
urer; John Erholm, corresponding secre- 
tary. 


The highlight of the season was the 
trip to the national convention at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. Five students, Bill 
Fahan, Jay Shelp, John Cross, Vicki Mor- 
ton and Carol Hammer with their coach, 
Mrs. Kuehl, made the 4000 mile trip to 
California. 





Pella, Iowa 


Central College 


The long trip to the Redlands conven- 
tion served as the climax of the season for 
the debaters from Central College in Pella, 
Iowa. Forensics Director and Province 
Governor Miss Cunera. Van Emmerick and 
her squad were well satisfied by the pleas- 
ure, competition and results of the National 
Convention. 


Kight debaters at Central last year 
participated in the opening debate meet 
of the Grinnell college. They 
were: y Buwalda, Beulah Roorda, 
Doris Meerdink, Carolyn Coleman, Joan 
Jones, Dave DeNelsky, Walt Henrick- 
sen and Howard Sylvester. Phyllis Vande- 
haar also participated in later meets. Cen- 
tral College entered the annual 
Invitational Tournament at 
Bradley University. Two debate teams 
competed in the tournament at Kirksville, 
Missouri. At the Central College Invi- 
tational Debate Meet, Central tied with 
Drake for first place honors winning. all 
four debates. The Central teams then 
went to lowa City for the lowa University 
Tournament. LDefore coming to the Nat- 
ional Convention, Central College hosted 


season al 


\larv 


speakers 
forensics 


Ottawa 
right 


University debate team after 


the 


John Ross, Wilma Rugh, Jack Bremer, 


the Iowa State Forensic Association Tourn- 
ament where three Central students re- 
ceived excellent ratings. 


Mississippi State College 
For Women 


Mississippi State College for Women 
plans another active year in_ forensics. 
During the year, the girls plan to participate 
in the University of Alabama Discussion 
Tournament, the Mississippi Youth Con- 
gress, the Deep South Debate Tourna- 
ment, the Florida State Unversity Tourna- 
ment, the Gulf States Speech Festival at 
Mississippi Southern, sponsors the Mag- 
nclia Speech Tournament, attend the PKD 
Province of the Southeast Tournament, 
and the Southern Association Speech 
Tournament. 


Pi Kappa Deltas returning for the cur- 
rent program are Martha Jo Ashley, Glen- 
da, Pevey, Carolyn King, Peggy Lack, Ida 
Loving, Margaret Boyles, and Mary Eliz- 
abeth Barrett. Mary Elizabeth larrett 
President the M.S.C.W. student 
association, 


of 


1s 


Southwestern 
Jack 


Left to 
Hogluna, 


tournament, 
Dodgen, Dick 


Vernon Barnes and critic judge Wayne Gilliland. 
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Ottawa University 


The Kansas Alpha Chapter of Ottawa 
University at Ottawa, Kansas; which is 
the site of the origin of Pi Kappa Delta, 
began its 1954-55 activities with a visit to 
Kansis State College at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas November 6. 1954. For the next tourn- 
ament ©.U. sent three teams to the twenty- 
fifth Southwestern College Invitational 
Tournament. The junior division team of 
John Dodgen and Dick Hoglund won sec- 
ond place and the junior division team of 
Wilma Rugh and Vernon Larnes won four 
out of their five preliminary debates, losing 
o.ly to the team that won first place by 
defeating Dodgen and Hoglund. Jack 
Bremer and John Ross won three out of 
five in the senior division. At the Me- 
Pherson College Economy Debate Tourney 
Bremer and Koss went undefeated for the 
four rounds. 


January 15 found Ottawa's debate teams 
at two tournaments. One was the annual 
William Jewell Blizzard Debate Tourna- 
ment held this year at Kansas University 
in Lawrence. Here Jack Bremer and John 
Ross were one of the two undefeated 
teams in the tournament of thirty teams 
from eleven schools in three states. Other 
O.U. teams that weekend participated in 
the Emporia State Teachers College Junior 
Division Tournament at which Dick Hog- 
lund won first place in extemporaneous 
speaking. Certificates of Excellence were 
won by Vernon Barnes, Wilma Rugh, Dick 
Hoglund and John Dodgen in debate. In 
Women’s Radio Speaking and ral Inter- 
pretation, Wilma Rugh earned excellent 
certificates. John Dodgen won a superior 
certificate in Men’s Oral Interpretation. 

On February 4 and § this debate squad 
traveled to Kansas State Teachers College 
at Pittsburg. The senior division team of 
Jack Bremer and John Ross reached the 
semi-finals. Ottawa University also en- 
tered the Nebraska University Intercolleg- 
iate Debate and Discussion Conference on 
February 25 and 26, and completed this 
year’s activities by participating in the Nat- 
ional Convention at Redlands. 


New Pi Kappa Delta members this year 
are Wilma Rugh, John Dodgen and Dick 
Hoglund, who have earned their member- 
ship through hard work, active participa- 
tion and achievement. 








Jerone Kenagy and Robert Riggs, Seattle Pacific’s 
National Convention undefeated team, on their 
way home found a_ pedestal in San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park that needed a statue, so they 
supplied it. 


Seattle Pacific College 

A baked goods sale and the annual fall 
banquet are two of the projects on the 
agenda of the Washington Beta Chapter 
of Pi Kappa Delta at Seattle Pacific Col- 
lege. Installation of the following officers 
will be one of the highlights of the banquet : 
Robert Riggs, president; Charles Simons, 
vice-president; Elaine Jensen, secretary; 
Joan Buckner, corresponding _ secretary ; 
and Jermoe Kenagy, treasurer. Another 
banquet highlight will be the installation 
of about six neophytes into Washington 
Beta. In addition to the active members 
of the chapter, graduates attend this ban- 
quet, which is usually held in a downtown 
hotel. 

The baked goods sale is planned for the 
first part of the new school vear to help 
raise funds for Pi Kappa Delta activities. 
A similar sale held in the spring helped 
send the Seattle Pacific representative to 
the national convention in Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. The goods were baked by Pi Kap- 
pa Delta members. 

During the summer a Pi Kappa Delta 
scrapbook was compiled by Elaine Jen- 
sen, 1954-55 president. Che scrapbook 
shows many of the highlights of the Seattle 
Pacific Chapter since its organization in 
1935. 





Double Winners at Redlands: Wisconsin State at Eau Claire’s Charles Bush, Ralph Zimmermann, 
Professor Grace Walsh, Rose Pribil, Patricia Litsheim and Jocelyn Gilbertson. 


Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire 


Every now and again some school comes 
in for special mention because of an out- 
standing record. Such is the case this year 
for Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire. 
Province Governor Grace Walsh’s debaters 
have won Superior ratings for both men 
and women at both the Kalamazoo and 
Redlands National Conventions. Just to 
make it more impressive, Wisconsin State 
has won the Sweepstakes at the last two 
Province Tournaments. Their Superior 
Men’s team at the Redlands convention 
also reached the qualifying round in the 
West Point National Invitational Debate 
Tournament. The five students who car- 
ried the load for Eau Claire at Redlands 
were: Charles Bush, Ralph Zimmermann, 

2 Rose Pribil, ,Patricia Litsheim and Joce- 
=. tc a lyn Gilbertson. 
Ralph Zimmermann, Eau Claire’s After-Dinner ; 
Winner. Special mention is due Ralph Zimmer- 














mann. Ralph is a senior (his opponents 
will be glad to know) who climaxed his 
four vears of forensics this year by demon- 
strating his versatility. In addition to 
teaming with Bush (a freshman) for sup- 
erior in debate at Redlands and reaching 
the qualifying round at West Point, Ralph 
captured a gold medal in oratory at Red- 
lands. He went on to bring the annual 
Men’s Interstate Oratorical Championship 
to Wisconsin for the first time since 1915. 
Just to show that Ralph is not all serious 
we should note that he won the after din- 
ner speaking contest at the Eau Claire 
Speech Meet this year for the third con- 
secutive year. The unanimous detision of 
the judges for his speech on “Improving 
Education” retired the traveling trophy 
for Wisconsin State. Those of us who re- 
call the fine speaking of Ralph Zimmer- 
mann at the Redlands convention will be 
able to imagine the quality of his After 
Dinner speech from the action photo prin- 
ted on page 18. 

The fine records of such individuals as 





Ralph Zimmermann and such schools as 
Wisconsin State deserve the commendation 
of Pi Kappa Delta. 


Southwestern College - Kansas 


At the Spring Banquet of the Kansas 
Delta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at South- 
western College, May 14, new members 
were initiated and officers elected. The 
following were initiated: Glayda Wilcon- 
xen, Rex Wade, Mary Cooke, Jack Focht, 
Ann Hoelscher, Darl Ann Swayze, Myrne 
Richards and Ralph Corkrum. The of- 
ficers elected were Joyce Chappel, Presi- 
dent, Charles Fulcher, vice-president, Jo 
Robieson, secretary-treasurer and Wanda 
Bradbury, reporter. 

The plans for this fall include four 
tournaments sponsored by the local Pi 
Kappa Delta Chapter. They will be the 
Central Intercollegiate Conference Tourna- 
ment, Pi Kappa Delta Province of the 
Plains Convention and the regular high 
school and college invitational tournaments. 





The annual Spring Banquet of the Kansas Delta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Southwestern Col- 
lege. Left side of table, left to right: Wanda Bradbury, Jim Matthews, Myrne Richards, Don Hanks, 
Don Price, Jack Focht, Joyce Chappell, Edna Sorber, Director of Forensics. Right side of table: Rex 
Wade, Jo Ann Robieson, Darl Ann Swyze, Ann Hoelscher, Mary Cooke. Back Row: Mr, Jack Howe 
advanced Debate Coach, Gene Lowry, Leroy Smoot, Dr. Eleanor Hoag, Charles Fulcher, E. Dale Dunlap, 


Dorthea Drennan. 


National Discussion Contest 


The Fourth National Contest in Public 
Discussion was won by the University of 
Texas with the University of Houston 
second, and Los Angeles State College 
third. Donald Williams, Robert Scott, and 
Malcolm Sillars were the respective for- 
ensic directors. Thirty-three colleges and 
universities participated to make this much 
the largest of the four contests. Miss 
lenore Evans and Dr. Wayne N. Thomp- 
son, Chicago Under-graduate Division,Uni- 
versity of Illinois, supervised the event. 
Judges for the final were Orville Hitch- 
cock, Lionel Crocker, and Eugene Cheno 
weth. 


Plans for the fifth contest are already 
under way. <Any college, university, or 
junior college, desiring to enter should 
notify Dr. Thompson, University of IIli- 
nois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, no later than 
November 15. The topic is the one selec- 
ted by the national committee, a competing 
team consists of four or five undergrad- 
uates, and the length of the program is 
twenty-five minutes. All programs are 


tape recorded, and tapes must be ready for 
shipment to judging centers by December 
1. Further details can be secured by writ- 
ing Dr. Thompson. 


AN HONORARY DEGREE IN PI KAPPA DELTA was presented to Dr. John E. King (left), president 


of Emporia State Teachers College,, at a recognition banquet held late in May. 


Shown making the pres- 


entation in Dr. George R. R. Pflaum, head of the Emporia State speech department and past National 


President of Pi Kappa Delta. 
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The 
President's Page 


These words are being penned on a hot day in 
July. By the time they are read, summer will 
have yielded its reign to autumn, and Pi Kappa 
Deltans will be back on their campuses sub- 
merged in that maze of activities and studies 
so characteristic of the modern college and 
university. One of the stimulating features of 
the academic life is that it provides for so many 
“fresh starts”. Every fall we approach our 
educatinal experiences with new hopes and res- 
olutions. We always are quite sure that things 
will go better this year than last, but as the 
routine of classes and assignments unwinds we 
are not so certain. 


Pi Kappa Delta is a part of this academic experience and offers the same re- 
curring round of “fresh starts”. I suppose that every chapter — especially one 
that still, has vivid memories of the National Convention — hopes to do better 
in the new year. -But old habits are deeply grooved, and before long we realize 
that we have neglected to do the same things we did in the past. Often this 
neglect results from failing to remind ourselves of the explicit things that need 
and ought to be done. What are some of these specific responsibilities of every 
local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta? 


One of them is to get the chapter well organized, so that each officer and mem- 
ber knows what his duties are. Then the chapter should set up a definite pro- 
gram for the year, which should include a wide variety of ‘on campus” activities, 
as well as those which are carried on in cooperation with other schools. The 
main objectives of the program should be to develop the speaking potentials of 
those students who come under its influence. In this way, all members of the local 
organization make a significant addition to the forces that promote the forward 
movement of humanity. 


Every chapter also should remember its relationship to the larger organization. 
In the first place, it owes its allegiance to the Province to which it belongs. It 
should provide information to the Province Governor and cooperate with that 
officer in whatever way is required. This year we all look forward to the Pro- 
vincial Conventions, and the assistance of every chapter is needed to make these 
events successful. No doubt the major responsibility to the Province is to send 
delegates to the convention and to enter contestants who are prepared to offer 
top quality competition. 


Then there is the relationship with the National Organization. Supply the 
National Secretary-Treasurer with information about your chapter when he 
requests it. Often his work is hindered because he can’t even find out the name of 
the faculty sponsor. Furthermore, our organization’s strength depends on in- 
creasing memberships; and its vigor on the numbers of students who apply for 
advanced degrees and keys. Encourage all eligible students to become members. 
Older Pi Kappa Delta students should survey the incoming freshmen to find 
recruits for the spring initiations. An active local program should provide 
enough forensic opportunities so that large numbers of new students may be- 
come Pi Kappa Delta members each year. 


No, a “Fresh start” doesn’t necessarily mean better achievement. The autumn 
days will soon merge into winter, and the cold, snowy days at long last will turn 
Into spring. What will be accomplished as the seasons unfold a new Pi Kappa 

elta year will depend on carrying out an adequate program with vigor and 
enthusiasm. 
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From the 
Secretary's Desk 


This issue of the Forensic contains the annual 
financial report of the treasurer. Pi Kappa 
Delta has emerged from one of its most event- 
ful years in good financial condition, having 
paid all current expenses, a small deficit on the 
National Convention, and added more than 
$%00.co to its assets. 


xcept for two years following World War II 
when memberships soared past 1000, new mem- 
berships have varied from 725 to 850 per year. 
New members for 1954-55, including honorary 
memberships, reached 836, almost 100 more than 
the preceding year and was the largest number 
of new members added for any year since ’50-51. 


The admission of seven new chapters and the reactivation of another added 
materially to Pi Kappa Delta numerically and financially. A glance at the 
financial report of the chapters reveals that 16 chaPters sent in a total of funds 
for all purposes in excess of $100.00. Five of this number were new chapters. 
The effect of the National Convention on the chapters of the Host Province, 
Province of the Pacific, and the Province of the Northwest, which helped in 
providing some of the special features of the Convention, is impressive when 
the reports of the chapters in these Provinces is examined. 


Here is a list of the chapters sending the largest report for fees, keys, and 
total for all purposes: 


Fees Keys rotal 

. Chico 250.00 . Redlands 103.39 1. Chico 297.04 
. Los Angeles State 193.00 . Pepperdine 65.16 2. Los Angeles State 193.00 
3. S.E. Louisiana 128.00 3. Bradley 64.65 3. 8. E. Louisiana 188.90 
4. San Diego 119.00 4. River Falls 64.65 . Redlands 166.39 
5. Whitman 109.00 5. Stephen F. Austin 64.00 5. Upland 165.02 
}. Pepperdine 96.00 6. Upland 63.02 6. Pepperdine 161.16 
. Baylor 91.90 7. Hastings 6146 7. Wheaton 137.45 

South Dakota State 91.00 8. S 


S. E. Louisiana 60.90 . Baylor 136.34 
. Black Hills 88.00 9. 


Wheaton 60.45 9. River Falls 134.65 


. Puget Sound 84.00 10. Emporia 47.62 10. Bradley 127.65 
11. South Dakota State 127.30 
12. Whitman 125.46 
13. San Diego 119.00 
14. Kearney 105.48 
15. Stephen F. Austin 102.64 
16. Eastern Illinois 101.36 


Column one listed “fees” included the charter letterheads with matching envelopes. Chapter 
fee for the new chapter as well as membership fees or individual names may be added for a nominal 
and certificates. High on the list is Wheaton with fee. Orders should be sent directly to the L. G. 
$77.00 for 11 new members. Seven chapters sent Balfour Co., Attleboro, Mass. Mats of the Pt 
$70.00 for ten members including, I.S.N.U. South- Kappa Delta key in two sizes may be borrowed 
western Kansas, Michigan Normal, Oklahoma A&M from this office for those who prefer to arrange 
Hardin-Simmons, Whitworth, and River Falls, for stationery through a local printer. 
McKendree was next in fees with a total of $67.00 Do you need membership blanks, constitutions, 
reported, and seven others reported $63.00 for rituals and key order blanks? Send your requests 
new members as follows, Sterling, Redlands, Brad- as soon as possible. Do not wait until the Spring 
ley, Louisiana College, Northwest Louisiana, rush begins to order these supplies. 

Kearney, and Heidelberg. Pi Kappa Delta memberships have now passed 

As requests have been received from several mem- the 29th thousand. The latest membership was 
bers and chapters concerning Pi Kappa Delta issued as follows: 29161 Donald C. Johnson, Car- 
stationery, we have arranged with the L. G. Bal- roll College. The latest key was: 17069 James W. 
four Co. to print a large supply of Pi Kappa Delta Walker, Drake University. 
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Report of the 1955 
National Questions Committee 


Larry Norton, Bradley University 


The record of our chapters is improv- 
ing. This year more chapters sent in 
suggestions tor subjects than during the 
previous three years. Eighty-one chapters 
submitted two hundred and one sugges- 
tions for debate and one hundred and fifty- 
six suggestions for discussion. This is 
forty-six per cent of our chapters. One 
hundred and fifteen schools returned bal- 
lots. This is about two- thirds of the Pi 
Kappa Delta chapters. There was not 
a single invalid ballot among them and we 
were therefore able to put into the final 
records more ballots than in past years. 


The results of the vote on the National 
Discussion and Debate Topics for 1955-56 
are listed below as announced on August 
1955. Each first-place vote counted 
as five points, each second-place as four 
points, each third-place as three points, 
each fourth-place as two points, and each 
fifth-place as one point. Thus the topic 
in each list receiving the highest total vote 
was chosen as the official question. 


15, 


DEBATE 
Rank 
ist Resolved, that the non-agricul- 
tural industries of the United 
States should guarantee their 
employees an annual wage 


Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should abolish agricul- 
tural price supports 


Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should adopt a system 
of compulsory national health 
insurance 


Resolved, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should subsidize the 
higher education of superior stu- 
dents 


Resolved, that the United Na- 
tions is an ineffective agency for 
maintaining collective security .... 
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DISCUSSION 

Rank Vote 
ist How can we best implement the 
decision of the Supreme Court 
for racial integration in the pub- 

lic 


schools ? 1031 


of the 
juvenile 


2nd How can _ the 
United States 
delinquency ? 


people 
combat 


How can the American political 
system be improved? 


3rd 


4th What should be the role of gov- 
ernment in our economic sys- 


840 


5th What revisions should be made in 
the United Nations Charter? 798 
Each year we add a few new chapters 
and many new members to Pi Kappa Delta 
so we shall call attention to the basic pro- 
cedures which govern the work of the 
national questions committee : 


(1) The SAA Committee on Intercolleg- 
iate Debate and Discussion Activities is 
composed of one member from each of the 
four cooperating forensic societies—Delta 
Sigma Rho, Phi Rho Pi, Pi Kappa Delta, 
and Tau Kappa Alpha-and one member ap- 
pointed by the president of the American 
Forensic Association. The chairmanship 
of the committee rotates among the four 
forensic societies and the SAA and AFA 
appointees, 


(2) Each committee member is responsible 
for polling the chapters of the organiza- 
tion which he represents. All suggestions 
for topics must be submitted to committee 
members not later than the May date set by 
the committee. 


(3) The committee members must meet 
during the months of May or June to de- 
cide on topics and phrase the questions for 
discussion and the propositions for debate. 


(4) The debate propositions and discussion 





questions are submitted for preferential 
vote not later than August first to all 
chapters of the four forensic organizations 
and to a representative number of the non- 
affiliated schools. 


(5) If circumstances require a change dur- 
ing the season, the committee may, by a 
two-thirds vote, alter the wording or move 
to a second choice proposition or questions. 
Individual chapters or schools are encour- 
aged to write their reactions to the prop- 
ositions or questions to members of the 
committee as the forensic year progresses. 


(6) The four cooperating forensic societies 
agree to use the SAA questions as their 
official propositions for debate and dis- 
cussion for the college year. This does not 
prevent individual schools or groups of 
schools from debating or discussing more 
than one question during the school year; 
but it does mean that none of the four 
societies would select a different question. 


(7) The topics must be announced by 
September roth. 


Working under these regulations, the 
following committee members met in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on June 24 and 25, 1955, and 


phrased the topics listed above: Glenn 
L,. Jones, Pueblo Junior College, Phi Rho 
Pi; Winston Brembeck, University of Wis- 
consin, Delta Sigma Rho; T. Earle John- 
son, University of Alabama, Tau Kappa . 
Alpha; Robert Gunderson, Oberlin Col- 
lege, representing the Speech Association 
of America, Austin J. Freeley, Boston 
University, representing the American For- 
ensic Association; and Larry Norton, 
Chairman, [bradley University, Pi Kappa 
Delta. 


The reguiations under which the com- 
mittee operates prevent issuing any official 
interpretation by the committee, nor is 
any organization or individual so author- 
ized. The right of interpretation rests 
with those who debate the question. The 
committee has attempted to phrase ques- 
tions that are broad in scope in order to en- 
courage thorovgh analysis and investigation 
and to give the advantage to those students 
domg the more extensive and_ intelligent 
work. The committee members hope that 
the topics chosen, by the largest and most 
representative balloting to date, will provide 
a stimulating and profitable forensic ex- 
perience for all participants. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1954 to July 31, 1955 


School 
\labama 
Alabama _ College 


Spring Hill College 


\rizona 


State College, Tempe 


Arkansas 
Ouachita 


Southern State 


California 
Redlands 
Cal Tech 
College of the Pacific 


O..< tA. 


Ceriificates Keys lotal 


Refunds 
& Fees 


21.00 21.00 


14.00 


63.00 103.39 166.39 
42.00 8.00 50.00 
30.00 30.87 60.87 
42.00 42.00 





CHAPTER REPORTS - continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1954 to July 31, 1955 


School Certificates Keys Total Refunds 
& Fees 
Pepperdine al al 96.00 65.16 161.16 5.00 
San Diego 119.00 119.00 
Pasadena 7.00 10.71 17.71 6 


Upland .. 102.00 63.02 165.02 


Chico .-.. 250.00 17.04 297.04 BAO 
Los Angeles State . 193.00 193.00 


Colorado 
Colorado A & M ; 28.50 28.50 
Colorado State,, Greeley ; : 56.00 61.16 
Western State ‘ ain 21.00 21.00 6.00 


Georgia 
University of Georgia, Athens — 14.00 14.00 
University of Georgia, Atlanta ae 0 19.64 


Idaho 
College of Idaho 11.00 11.00 
Idaho State °6.00 65.96 


Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan ; : 7.00 
Eureka 
Carthage 
Bradley 63.00 64.65 
Monmouth ‘ 
oe me ; : 70.00 70.00 
North Central ai 7.00 13.80 20.80 
Shurtleff i 9.02 9.02 
Wheaton ig 77.00 60.45 137.45 
Western State J $5.00 31.95 66.95 
\ugustana a 21.00 21.25 42.25 
Northern State 5 21.00 11.60 32.60 
Hiinois College . 14.00 5.10 19.10 
Principia ; eeecuaekes 7.90 7.00 
Eastern State ; 56.00 15.36 101.36 
James Millikin ‘ 19.00 23.56 72.56 
Southern Ulinois Sg 19.00 13.75 62.75 
Greenville 42.00 27.14 69.14 
McKendree i - 67.00 67.00 
De Paul 


Indiana 
Franklin 

lowa 
Central College ee 35.48 35.48 
Morningside College 
Simpson College cdo “See 12.22 40.22 
Upper Iowa University 14.00 13.94 27.94 
Coe College 
Westmar College fechas rea 4.70 4.70 
Buena Vista College ro 49.00 40.47 89.47 
Dubuque University st 42.00 42.00 
Drake University gna aiihaelcneiicanigatassaae (aaa 21.00 





CHAPTER REPORTS - continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1954 to July 31, 1955 


School Certificates Keys Total Refunds 


& Fees 


Luther College bit 35.00 30.37 65.37 3.17 


Kansas 
Ottawa University .... . 21.00 26.71 17.71 3.15 
Washburn University 14.00 14.00 
Southwestern College ‘ 70.00 11.81 81.81 
Kansas State, Emporia 19.00 17.62 96.62 
Kansas State, Pittsburg 7.50 50 
Baker University 
Sterling College . 63.00 
Bethany College 
Ft. Hays State College 28.00 47. 

Bethel College 21.00 27 


af OO. 


McPherson College 28.00 28.00 


Kentucky 
Georgetown College 21.00 
Centre College 5.00 
Kentucky Wesleyan 


Louisiana 
Louisiana College 63.00 79.79 
Centenary College 7.00 7.00 
Louisiana Tech 7.00 7.00 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 56.00 56.00 
Northwestern State College 63.50 63.50 
Southeastern Louisiana College 128.00 60.90 188.90 
Maine 


University of Maine ; 28.00 34.91 


Michigan 
Kalamazoo College 
Hope College 


Michigan State College 21.00 21.00 
Michigan State Normal School 70.00 70.00 
University of Detroit 7.00 7.00 


Central Michigan College of Education 15.00 10.00 25.00 


Minnesota 

Macalester College ; 21.00 21.00 
St. Olaf College 56 00 j 56.50 
Gustavus Adolphus College 14.00 14.00 
Hamline University ; 35.00 35.00 
College of St. Thomas 21.00 21.00 
College of St. Catherine 

College of St. Mary . 35.00 35.00 


Mississippi 
Millsaps College 
Mississippi State College 
Mississippi State College for Women - 21.00 
Mississippi Southern College 28.00 








CHAPTER REPORTS - continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1954 to July 31, 1955 


















School Certificates Keys Total Refunds 

















& Fees 

Missouri 

Westminster College 28.00 28.00 
Central College 28.00 8.73 36.73 
William Jewell College 56.00 20.88 76.88 
Culver-Stockton College 42.00 41.30 83.30 
Central Missouri State College 33.00 33.00 
N. bk. Misouri State Teachers 20.00 20.00 
Southeastern State College 

Missouri Valley College 

Tarkio College ; 5 

Drury College 21.06 21.00 
Rockhurst College 21.00 21.00 
S:. Louis University 35.00 35.00 





Montana 





Montana State Coliege 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 21.00 21.00 





Doane College 







Hastings College 2100 61.46 82.46 
State Teachers, Kearney 63.00 42.48 105.48 
University of Omaha 1.98 4.98 
State Teachers, Wayne 21.00 21.00 


Midland College 12.00 12.00 









North Carolina 
Wake Forest College 





Lenoir Rhyne College , 28.00 12.45 40.45 1.08 
Appalachian State Teachers = 12.00 7.22 49.22 


















Ohio 
Baldwin-Wallace College 





Heidelberg College 63.00 27.24 90.24 A9 
Hiram College 35.00 35.00 
University of Akron . $5.00 14.60 59.60 1.00 
Otterbein College .. $5.00 35.00 
Marietta College - 14.00 10.26 24.26 80 
Bowling Green State University 28.00 16.15 44.15 1.19 


Kent State University 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A & M 70.00 70.00 





Tulsa University 


Oklahoma Baptist University 7.00 7.00 
Oklahoma City University ; - 81.00 21.00 
Kast Central State College ae 19.00 49.00 
Southeastern State College on 19.00 5.26 54.26 
URGE UNIO II sists ncicenmnsnstasnsesecssecosvosenense 

Phillips University. ..... eenibioid 15.14 15.14 


Northeastern State College .........................ss00-« 56.00 56.00 
Southwestern State Comege ...cccsciccccnncscnes 87.50 37.50 
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CHAPTER REPORTS - continued 


Fees paid and keys ordered August 1, 1954 to July 31, 1955 


Oregon 
Linfield College ; ae 36.50 44.46 
Lewis and Clark 10.00 10.00 


Pennsylvania 
Grove City College 21.90 21.00 


South Carolina 
University of South Carolina 16.00 6.00 22 00 


South Dakota 

Dakota Wesleyan University ‘ 20.00 20.00 11.00 
Huron College . 35.00 35.00 

Yankton College - 35.00 35.00 

South Dakota State College ‘ 91.00 36.30 127.30 

Sioux Falls College 19.00 1.70 53.70 

Northern State Teachers 19.90 £9.00 

Augustana College 

Black Hillss State Teachers 88.00 88.00 


Tennesse 

Maryville College 28.00 28.00 
East Tennessee, Johnson City £9.00 49.00 
Fenn. Polytechnic Institute 28.00 48.74 
Carson-Newman College 

Middle Tenn. State College 35.50 75.39 


Texas 

Trinity University 14.00 14.00 
Howard-Payne College 21 00 2 23.24 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 28.00 23.00 
Texas Christian Universitiy 25.00 25.00 
North Texas State College 56.00 56.00 
Hardin-Simmons University 70.00 1.16 74.16 
Baylor University ° 91.00 15.34 136.34 
Southwestern State Teachers 28.00 28.00 
Stephen F. Austin 12.00 60.64 102.64 
Texas A & I 6.27 6.27 


Abilene Christian College 14.50 8.13 52.63 


Washington 
College of Puget Sound . 84.00 84.00 
Seattle Pacific College 50.00 12.30 62.30 
State College of Washington 19.00 19.75 68.75 
Whitworth College 70.00 70.00 
Pacific Lutheran 30.00 27.70 57.70 
Western Wash. College of Education 42.00 32.94 74.94 
St. Martin’s College 28.00 28.00 
Whitman College . 109.00 16.46 25.46 


West Virginia 
Marshall College 28.00 28.00 


Wisconsin 
Ripon College : 
Carroll “ 10.00 10.00 
State College, River Falls 70.00 64.65 134.65 
State College, Whitewater eos 14.00 14.00 
State College, Eau Claire - 56.00 1.50 57.50 
General Chapter 16.00 28.79 74.79 


Total s : es ... $5713.00 1,824.26 7,537.26 








August 1, 1954 July 31, 1955 





Receipts 


Fees and Certificates 
Keys 

Forensic 

Bonds Matured 
Interest on Bonds 
Convention 

Bal. July 31, 1954 


Potal 


Disbursements 
Forensic 
Printing 
Offices,, secretarial help & supplies 
Keys 
Convention 
\ugust Council Meeting 
Refunds 
Ouestion Committee 
Miscellaneous 
Short) Checks 
Bal. July 31, 1955 


Statement of Assets Owned 


Bal. July 31. 1955 

Colorado State Normal Bonds 
Accounts Receivable 

Interest due 


Potal 


lo Whom tt May Concern 


Annual Report of the Treasurer 


$5,713.00 
1,824.26 
8.00 
1,000.00 
180.00 
$,491.50 
1818.81 


$14,085.57 


$2,522.50 
94.91 
1,778.15 
1,728.67 
3,630.25 
582.50 
83.86 
48.68 
41.00 
10.80 
3,514.25 


$14,035.57 


$3,514.25 
3,000.00 
97.34 


$6,671.59 


This is to certify that I have examined the books and records of Pi Kappa Delia Frater- 


nity for the period beginning August 1, 1954, and ending July 31, 1955 


The statement above prepared in conjunction with Prof. D. J. Nabors,, according to es- 


tablished form, as an accurate report of the financial status of the organization as of this 


date. 


R. B. Harris, Auditor 











Chapter Directory 


Ohio, Continued 

Zeta—Marietta College, Marietta 

Eta-—-Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
lota—Kent State University, Kent 


OKLAHOMA 


Alpha—Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater 
Beta—University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
CGamma--Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Epsilon -Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Eta—East Central State College, Ada 
Theta—Souteastern State College Durant 
lota—Central State College, Edmond 
Kappa—Phillips University, Enid 
Lambda—Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 
Mu—Southwestern State College Weatherford 


OREGON 


Alpha—Linfield College, MeMinnville 
Beta—Lewis and Clark College, Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alpha —Grove City College, Grove City 


SOUTh CAROLINA 


Zeta—University of South Carolina, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Alp'a—Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Beta—Huron College, Huron 
Gamma—Yank'on College, Yankton 
Delta—SD State College, Brookings 
Epsilon—Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls 
Zeta—S.T.( Northern, Aberdeen 
Eta—Augus'ana College. Sioux Falls 
lota-—B'ack Hills Stace Teachers College, Spearfish 


TENNESSEE 
Alpha—Maryville College Maryville 
Gamma—State Teachers College, Johnson City 
Del:a—Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
Epsilon—Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 
Zeta—Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 


TEXAS 

Beta —Trinity University, San Antonio 
Delta—Howard-Payne College, Brownwood 
Epsilon—Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
Zeta—Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Eta—Nort) Tevas State College, Denton 
The:a—Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
lota—Baylor University, Waco 


Lambda— Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 


San Marcos 


Mu—Stephen F Austin State Teachers College, Naco- 


gedoches 
Nu—Texas A & I, Kingsville 
Xi—Abilene Christian College. Abilene 


Oniecron—-University of Houston, Houston 


WASHINGTON 

Alpha—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Beta—Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Gamma—State College of Washington, Pullman 
Delta—Whitworth College, Spokane 
Epsilon—Pacific Lutheran, Parkland 


Zeta—Western Washington College of Education Belling- 


ham 
Eta—St. Martin's College, Olympia 
Theta—Whitman College, Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beta—Marshal! College, Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Alpha—Ripon College, Ripon 
Beta—Carroll College, Waukesha 
Delta—Siate College, River Falls 
Epsilon-—State College, Whitewater 
Zeta—State College, Eau Claire 


Ridin’ the Provinces 


When Emmett long asked me to take 
over this column from Harvey Cromwell 
| was faced with a real problem. low 
| ask you Editor Long, is a Jersey City 
kid and a Los Angeles teenager with five 
vears experience in the lowa corn country 
going to replace the smooth southern 
gentlemanliness of our esteemed Past ed- 
itor. If at times this column becomes dull, 


recall Long's unhappy choice. 


| admit | have help. This is essential. 
This help is in the persons of a series of 
informers who provide me with the latest 
information about what is going on in the 
provinces. In general | will try to fill up 
this section with little bits of information 
about our fraternity. For instance, up in 


Di 


Province of the Upper Mississippi, 
Kappa Delta showed its prowess at the 
Eau Claire tournament last February. St. 
laf won both divisions of debate and ora- 
tory and the sweepstakes. Eau Claire won 
the folklore and after dinner contests. By 
the way, anyone who has an open spot in 
Kebruary—16, 17 and 18—and wants to 
enter these ard other events in a good 
tournament should contact Grace Walsh 


at Eau Claire. 


()r maybe vou would be interested in the 
news that the Southern California Colleg- 
iate Forensics Association Presidency has 
heen held for five years by Pi Kappa Delta 
coaches. TV irst Lester MeCrery of Cal 
Tech, then Emmett Long of Pepperdine 
and now yours truly. Unfortunately, Pi 
Nappa Delta loses Les MecCrery this year 
as he moves to Oregon. Les was respons- 
ible for first making the Southern Cali- 
fornia Collegiate Forensics Association an 
active organization with the development 
of standards for judging and organizing 


tournaments. 
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The Western States’ tournament this 
vear will be hosted by Ted Karl and Paci- 
fic Lutheran College. The Pacific Pro- 
vince tournament this Spring will be held 
at College of the Pacific under the direc- 
tion of Ex-President Ed Betz. The Pro- 
vince tournament for the Upper Mississippi 
will be held April 1, 2 and 3 at Eau Claire. 


By the way, Charles Masten, Governor 
of the Province of the Plains will be assist- 
ing Editor Long with the Pepperdine de- 
haters this year while he works on his 
doctorate at Southern California. It’s a 
long pull from Emporia, Kansas to Los 
Angeles, California but brother Masten just 
can't keep his hands out of the forensics 
game, 


Masten’s fellow S.C. grad student and 
former coach at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Norman Leer, is at Fresno State 
College this year. Maybe Norm will bring 
Fresno into the Pi Kap fold. 


That’s an example of the kind of mat- 
erial we will be printing in this section. 
But when I can’t get information (when 
the informants get lazy) I will be forced 
to indulge my idle ramblings. 


Has it ever occurred to you that Pi 
Kappa Delta discriminates against the state 
of lowa? Why, I ask vou, should my adop- 
ted state be chopped in three by the greedv 
provinces of Missouri, Upper Mississippi 
and the Sioux? This is a day of decreas- 
ing state boundaries, you say? But do you 
When the Iowa 
Forensics Association meets in March for 


know what this means? 


its state tournament, most of the schools 
are Pi Kap schools but they are foreigners 
to each other. And what a problem in 
scheduling we used to have during Pro- 


Vince tournament years. 


Speaking of Iowa, what a shock it was 
to see a copy of the Central Ray from out 


Pella way and learn that Central has a de- 
bater named Coleman and another named 
Jones. I recall looking up from a tourna- 
ment registration desk with apologetic eyes 
as always patient Miss Van Emmerik 
spelled for the third time names like Bu- 
walda, Roorda, Meerdink and De Nelsky. 
Central College has gone cosmopolitan. 
Question of the week: What is a spear- 
fish and how did it get in South Dakota? 
A Miniesota friend of mine says that there 
is nothing between Minnesota and_ the 
Rocky Mountains except a barbed wire 
Chris 
Christiansen proposes to prove to us that 
this isn’t true if we'll go to South Dakota 


fence. South Dakotans deny this. 


State College for the 1957 convention. 


Well, it was good to get to a Pi Kap con- 
vention again. My last one was at Bowling 
Green, Ohio in 1947 when a fellow by the 
name of Bill Nelson gritted his teeth and 
dragged me through eight rounds of debate. 
It was also good to make my first con- 
vention since 1947 a return to my Alma 
Mater. It wasn’t far to go this time— 
only sixty miles and we didn’t get our car 
sand blasted like Ralph Micken did. We 
did get blasted in the tournament events 
though. We wen one debate (not the only 
one, but almost) that we were proud of. 
My boys won a decision from one of those 
“tough Swede schools,” as E. R. Nichols 
calls them, St. Olaf. 
the southern accent of Phil Kelly that 


My men claim it was 
carried the day with Harvey Cromwell. 
That’s all for now. Brother Long just 
phoned and said, “Get down here right 
away with that stuff.” So, off I go. One 
last thought—send me any little bits of 
information you run across. You don’t 


need to be one of my regular informants 
(they aren’t paid either). 


Malcolm Sillars 








Pi Kappa Delta Keys 


Degree 


(Ruby) 
Amethyst) 

(Emerald) 

Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 
Honor 


Special (Diamond) 


Pratcrnity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 
Honor 


Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


Fraternity 
Proficiency 

Honor 

Special Distinction 


PRICE LISI 


Miniature 
(with pin) 


Small 
(Lavaliere) 


DEBATE 
(Pearl) 
4.70 
3.38 
4.98 


4.48 


ORATORY 
(Ruby) 


5.27 


6.38 


14.22 


rWO ORDERS 
Purquoise) 
5.27 
4.42 
5.54 


8.34 


PHREE ORDERS 
(Diamond) 
8.62 14.22 
7.78 13.38 
8.90 14.50 
11.70 22.34 


INSTRUCTION 
(Emerald) 
5.83 3.39 
4.98 5.54 
6.16 6.66 
8.90 14.50 


HONORARY 
(Sapphire) 

5.26 

1.42 

5.4 


8.34 


SPECIAL CHARGES 


For pin attachment on large and small sizes add $1.00. 
For white gold (special distinction only) add $1.00, 


Guard chain with gold initial pin (chapter Greek letter) $1.50 


Charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 


Allowances: Gold in yellow gold keys exchanged for white gold 


Large and small keys $1.50 


Full value on rubies, sapphires, turquoises and emeralds exchanged for new jewels or 


gold key. 


Miniature $1.00 


Handling charge for changing jewels in old keys $.50. 


Add 12% tax to all charges except handling charge and rejeweling charge. 


Address all key orders to the National Secretary, D. J. 


Oklahoma 
Note: 


$2 


Nabors, East Central College, 


Large 
(Fob) 


6.10 
5.26 
6.38 
16.46 


6.94 
6.10 
7.22 
17.30 


Ada, 


rhe prices indicated are complete, including all taxes and the handling charge. 











